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The grief on the death of a Sovereign, who had 
made himself so much at one with his people that 
his passing was felt as a personal loss by all his 
loyal subjects, was not confined to the British 
Commonwealth alone, but was shared in full 
measure by that great nation the United States 
of America. The universal admiration for His late 
Majesty, George VI, who was not only a great 
King but a great man—by his example of high 
ideals, unwavering courage, human sympathy and 
understanding—was universal, and as sincerely felt 
by countries overseas as in his own island home. 
Even in his death our gracious and beloved King 
continued to serve humanity, for their common 
sorrow has drawn the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and their American cousins even more 
closely together. 
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NOTES ON SOME BIRDS OF THE BRITISH 
CAMEROONS FOREST | 
By Joun YEALLAND (London, England 
During the winter of 1947-48 I went with my friend, Gerald 
Durrell, to the British Cameroons in order to make a collection of 
birds, mammals, and reptiles and some notes on the birds seen en route 


and during our stay of several months may be of a little general 
interest. 


We sailed from Liverpool and in St. George’s Channel two Starlings 
passed over the ship. They appeared to be undergoing an involuntary 
migration from Ireland, for they were being carried along by a fairly 


strong north-westerly gale and seemed, as they passed by, to be 
striving to alight in the rigging, but were powerless to do so and 
were soon swept out of sight in a south-easterly direction. 

The night we were passing through the Bay of Biscay, or actually 
just outside it, a Storm Petrel flew into the bo’sun’s cabin, the first 
that either he or any of the officers had known to do this. 

It seemed rather weak from exhaustion, so we took it to our cabin 
and, feeling that our prestige on board was at stake, decided to try 
to feed it, so asked the steward for a little raw meat, whereupon he, 
being accustomed to the realm of plenty and regardless of the size of 
this tiny Petrel, brought a large plate of steak. The bird, very 
unwillingly, swallowed a few small shreds of this and by evening it 
had brightened considerably. 

None of the crew knew this bird, but when they were told its name 
they predicted some rough weather, and they were certainly right, 
for that night a severe gale blew up and the ship pitched and rolled 
to the accompaniment of much crashing of crockery below. 

The little bird remained sitting in the bottom of the waste paper 
basket and did not attempt to escape. The next morning, off Cape 
Finnisterre, we released the Petrel after taking a few photographs of it. 
It was loth to go and seemed anxious to creep into some dark place, 
such as under my jacket. It was quite unafraid of us and it was only 
when we put it on the rail and it tottered over the edge that it took 
flight and was quickly lost to view. 

It seems miraculous that these apparently frail birds can live at sea, 
generally in the roughest weather, but no doubt part of the explanation 
is that they do not strive against the wind but glide rather than fly, 
taking advantage of every current of air. 

Few other sea-birds were seen even round about the Canary Islands, 
between which we passed ; one or two of the birds looked in the 
distance like Gannets in the immature plumage and there were a few 
of what appeared to be a species of Skua as well as two species of 
small gull, both pretty and graceful birds. 
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The flying fish were interesting to watch, and in these days when 
fish are exhibited at cage-bird shows, a note on them from my diary 
might not be seriously out of place. 

** During the morning we had an excellent view of a number of 
flying fish, some of them quite small—less than 4 inches—and others, 
possibly of another species, up to 8 inches. 

“We saw quite clearly the method of the flight: the fish rises 
from the water and glides at a considerable speed not far from the 
surface and with only a gradual loss of height, and if it desires to 
continue to glide further when it has gone down to within an inch 
or two of the surface it dips its tail into the water and by rapid lateral 
movements of it together with quick beats of the large pectoral fins 
it regains its impetus. One glided some 50 yards, in the course of 
which it dipped its tail once. Sometimes they glide in a direct line 
and sometimes they turn into the wind.” 

At last, in the early morning mist, we saw some rocky islets in the 
bay at Bota, near Victoria, and as the mist cleared we caught sight 
of the coast—a beautiful sight with the vivid greens of the palms, trees, 
and other foliage. 

Very soon a ramshackle canoe came towards the ship, and when 
the anchor had been dropped it came alongside, one occupant baling 
out the water at frequent intervals while the other paddled. 

They had in a small cage a Blue-billed Seed-cracker (Spermophaga 
hematina pustulata) which they hoped to exchange for a shirt. A few 
Vulturine Fishing Eagles (Gypohierax angolensis) flew near the ship ; 
these seem to be common on the coast and even far inland, wherever 
there are rivers one sees a few. I was brought two, one of them still 
in the brown immature plumage, at Kumba, some sixty miles inland 
which the bringer said he had caught while they were fighting on the 
ground. These readily ate fish, but later, when for some reason the 
fish supply failed for a few davs, they ate raw meat, and thereafter 
had no taste for fish, sometimes eating none at all for a day. On these 
occasions, when the following morning the cage trays were cleaned, 
the very soiled and stale fish were retrieved from the rubbish by the 
native carpenter and wrapped in a piece of banana leaf for his own 
consumption, but he thrived on them and never suffered from ptomaine 
poisoning. 

A conspicuous bird walking sedately about the grass in Victoria 
was the Buff-backed or Cattle Heron (Bubulcus t. ibis 

These birds are naturally tame and show considerable intelligence 
in their search for food, walking about round the feet of any of the 


grazing hump-backed cattle or goats, or standing at a respectful 


distance from the natives engaged in cutting grass so as to catch the 
disturbed grasshoppers. 
No town or village is without the African Black Kite ( Milvus migra 
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parasitus), a scavenging bird, which is always circling in search of the 
stray chicken or other food. 

Early the next morning I saw a flock of Orange-cheeked Waxbills 
feeding on the tiny seeds of a species of grass which grows in any 
open space. One expects to see few and rather common birds so near 
a town but when, later in the day, we went to some rather neglected 
plantations at the back of the Rest House, there was such a great 
variety of birds that I was glad of Bates’ Handbook of the Birds of West 
Africa, which Mr. Peter Scott had kindly given me—as, indeed, I was 
on many future occasions. 

It should be mentioned here that the common names used in this 
article are those of Bates and the scientific ones those of Sclater. 
Among the birds identified with certainty at this place within an 
hour or two were a small flock of Black-headed Waxbills (Fstrilda 
atricapilla), a Senegal Coucal (Centropus s. senegalensis), some Black- 
crowned Bee-eaters (Merops albicollis), a single Cameroon Coly (Colius 
striatus nigricollis) which seemed to be alone, for I did not see or hear 
any others, a Didric Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius), some Pied Crows 
(Corvus albus), a bird quite as cunning and hard to catch as its much 
more persecuted European relatives, and, standing in the stony bed 
of a shallow stream, an African Open-bill (Anastomus l. lamelligerus). 

A Sacred Ibis (Threskiornis aethiopicus aethiopicus) flew over ; some 
weeks later I saw one of these in company with a Buff-backed Heron 
far inland and evidently on their northward migration. 

One or two Common Sandpipers were seen and there were, of 
course, many Weaver-birds, one of which appeared to be Vieillot’s 
Black Weaver (Ploceus nigerrimus), the males of which are very 
conspicuous with their wholly black plumage and bright yellow irides. 

The Village Weaver or Palm-bird (Ploceus c. cucullatus) is another 
common one, while round about the Rest House and, indeed, about 
any of the villages, the most noticeable bird was the Gaboon Bulbul— 
I believe the sub-species Pycnonotus barbatus nigeria, for 1 did not see 
one with more than the faintest tinge of yellow on the under tail-coverts. 
These birds possess a certain insolent charm and they were always the 
first to sing in the early dawn—a discordant inconsequential song. 
I believe they would prove an entertaining semi-liberty bird in this 
country, though destructive to soft fruits. 

The pretty Blue-spotted Dove (Turtur a. afer) was often seen, always 
a pair together, picking about on the gravel paths. 

On a flowering bush near the Rest House dining room a Sunbird 
came to feed ; I believe it was Reichenbach’s (Anabathmis reichenbachi), 
and the only one I ever saw. 


In a palm plantation near Victoria the only birds seen were a small 
flock of Grey-breasted Waxbills (Estrilda n. nonnula), a bird not seen 
elsewhere. There were, of course, many Swifts, Martins, and Swallows 
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but even with field glasses it was very difficult to identify them. One 
species was nesting in January, the large untidy nests being built 
(mostly of a kind of thistlkedown) on the beams of the roof of a store 
close up under the corrugated iron roof, which must have been a very 
hot situation in the midday sun. 

Two quite common Kingfishers were the Blue-breasted (Halcyon m. 
malimbica) and the Pigmy (Jspidina p. picta), both grasshopper feeders. 
I was from time to time brought several of the Pigmy Kingfishers, but 
always had to let them go because in that lean year I was not able 
to take mealworms with me and found that the birds would not eat 
raw meat though they would, of course, eat grasshoppers, a food 
I could not hope to supply on the homeward voyage. 

At length, however, I was brought a black-billed fledgling, which 
readily took small pieces of raw meat offered to it on a pair of 
tweezers. Before leaving I dried a small mepachrine bottle full of 
grasshoppers for use on the voyage, for I feared that without this 
roughage and means of making peliets the little bird would not 
survive the fifteen days’ voyage ; but the first night while the ship 
was still at Tiko and swarming with natives engaged in loading 
bananas, the bottle disappeared having, I believe, been stolen by one 
of them who thought it contained quinine. His dismay could not 
have been greater than mine for the ship was not, as we had been 
told, infested with cockroaches, but the Kingfisher did not mind the 
meat diet and was safely landed here. 

At Kumba, where we were delayed for several weeks on our way 
back to the coast owing to shipping difficulties, suitable nesting places 
for these Kingfishers were evidently scarce, for a pair made a burrow 
in the side of the pit that was our primitive lavatory. This undesirable 
residence was completed in a very few days, and when we came away 
the mother was sitting. 

Two of the Blue-breasted were brought back ; these birds seemed 
to have regular feeding rounds, and one which came every evening 
just before dusk was easily caught in a trap baited with a grasshopper 
and placed near its accustomed perch. 

After a few days’ stay in Victoria we left for Mamfe, some 180 miles 
to the northward, a journey which took two days by lorry over a fair 
road, part of which had been made only since the war. The road 
winds through quite mountainous country, but it was not often, owing 
to the dense jungle, that one could catch a glimpse of the scenery. 
Manfe itself is in quite open country, standing some 150 feet above 
the Cross River and having a well-kept golf course on which some 
Yellow Wagtails and a few Whinchats were seen. 

The river was, of course, low at that time of the year, but it was 
evident from the great sandbanks on either side what a torrent must 
rush down there in the rains. 
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A conspicuous bird on the sandbanks was the White-headed 
Plover (Xiphidiopterus albweps), a rather tame bird which could be 
approached to within 80 yards. One afternoon we went by canoe up 


} 


the river between the high rocky sides of the Mainyu Gorge, and on 


the roof of a small cave saw the mud nests of presumably two species 


of Martin or Swallow, one having a tubular entrance and the other 
being oval. There were some Sandbank Pratincoles (Glareola cinerea), 
ome young Long-tailed Cormorants (Phalacrocorax a. africanus), and 
a pair of Pied Kingfishers (Ceryle r. rudis 

On the way back three of a party of five Hippopotami swam 
towards us, but their timidity overcame their curiosity and they did 
not venture very near. 

The next day, from the top of the gorge I watched a Giant Kingfishe1 
Ceryle m. maxima). It dived with a great splash but failed to get a fish. 
While we were at Mamfe, Dr. Serle, whose work on the British 
Cameroon birds will be known to many, kindly sent me two nestlings 
of this species. They throve and grew rapidly while I was able te. 
provide them with fish or raw meat, but later, at the small village of 
Bakebe, 25 miles from Mamfe, the fish supply was uncertain and there 
came a day when the only food for the birds was the flesh of Muscovy 
Duck, which made them both ill and caused the death of one ; the 
other died two weeks later when the only available food for a day was 
tadpoles. It was a great disappointment to lose these two birds which 
would have been so easy to rear under ordinary conditions with 
a regular supply of small fish. From the top of the gorge I also saw 
two Blue Plantain-eaters (Corytheola cristata) and later saw others (as 
many as seven together), and although they were nesting early in the 
vear no native ever found a nest for me. As these birds seemed always 
to live in the highest trees there was little hope of catching any. 

Near the Rest House at Mamfe, where we stayed for a few days, 
there grew a Bombax tree which was in bloom, and as the leaves 
had not yet unfolded it was easy to see the birds which came presumably 
to feed on the insects which the flowers attracted, for there seemed 
little nectar in them. It was difficult to get a good view of the birds 
for they were so constantly on the move, but some were obviously 
Sunbirds—one or more of the brown-bodied ones of the genus Cinnyris 
and others appeared to be the Superb (C. s. superbus 

Each day at almost precisely noon a pair and a young male Olive- 
bellied Sunbirds (C. chloropygius luhderi) came in search of insects to 
a hibiscus hedge which grew close by the Rest House. 

The birds seemed to have a regular round for they never came 
before or after noon, and at another place I saw a pair only in the 
early morning coming to feed on the newly-opened flowers of a 
creeper and never coming, so far as I knew, later in the day. 

I brought back a nest of this species, a tiny pendulous structure. 
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The native boys have two methods of catching birds: one is by 
means of bird-lime made from the white sap of a kind of liana and 
the other by the use of an ingeniously contrived snare made from 
a thin springy stick and a noose made from fine strips of banana bark 
plaited together. ‘The noose is laid over a thin stick on which the 


bird alights in order to reach the bait, which is generally palm-nuts, 


termites, flowers, or a small bunch of bright red berries, and in so 
doing springs the trap and is caught by the legs. 

I fixed a few of the fallen Bombax flowers (which are rather tulip- 
like in shape and of a bright salmon pink) on the hibiscus hedge and 
put a little honey in them. ‘The Sunbirds quickly found this and drank 
from the flowers but were not induced to stay any longer or to come 
more often. A boy made me one of the noose traps and I took away 
all but one of the flowers which was placed near the fateful perch. 

It was difficult to set the trap lightly enough for such small birds, 
but evidently it was, for the hen was soon caught. The others did not 
return for some time, but eventually they did but were very suspicious 
and would not go near the trap, and during the next two days that 
we were there they did not come back. The Bombax tree itself was 
not a happy hunting ground for the thinner branches were covered 
with strong cruel thorns. 

I went back to Bakebe, on the Victoria side of Mamfe. which 
seemed a good place for birds, while Durrell went to Eshobi, a village 
at which Sanderson in 1932 made a part of a great collection of 
mammal and reptile specimens for the British Museum, including the 
Angwantibo (Arctocebus calabarensis), of which we eventually obtained 
three, one of them being the first to be exhibited in the London Zoo. 

The jungle round about Bakebe was full of birds ; they could be 
heard everywhere though it was always difficult to see more than 
a few and the best chance of doing so was by waiting in the beds of 
dried up streams and watching as they came to drink or to bathe in 
the few remaining pools. 

Some came to bathe just before dusk, and though it was difficult 
in the dim light to identify them one could be recognized as the 
Gaboon Forest Robin (Stiphrornis erythrothorax gabonensis). ‘This sub- 
species, of which I brought two, was not uncommon, but I never saw 
the yellow-bellied one (S. c. xanthogaster 

Another fairly common bird was the Blue-shouldered Robin Chat 
Cossypha cyanocampter), but another, the White-browed (C. polioptera 
nigriceps) was quite rare and I saw only three, two of them already dead 
when brought to me and the third I kept for some four months. 

A brown Babbler which I never identified to my satisfaction but 
which seemed to be Phyllanthus atripennis haynesi, was an apparently 
rare bird. I obtained one and some weeks later a boy brought 
another, and the joy of the first on seeing another of its own kind 
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was quite touching to witness. I put them together and they sat side 
by side murmuring with every sign of contentment. Both died on the 
voyage and both were affected by some trematode-like parasite, not 
in the intestines but living in the body cavity. 

Only once did I see them in the forest when a party of about six 
passed by hunting for food and calling to one another as they went, 
as is their roving habit. 

A boy once brought me a Mountain Wagtail (Motacilla clara), 
together with its nest containing a very young family, and I felt so 
conscience-stricken about it that I let the mother go, for one could 
not trust the natives to replace a nest and liberate the parent near by. 
Bates, who seems to have been ruthless, writes of this dainty bird : 
** It is a real water-sprite, living in the spray and making its keen 
voice heard above the din of waterfalls, often frustrating the bird- 
collector’s murderous designs (to his secret contentment, however) by 
keeping itself over places from which it could never be recovered if 
shot.” 

The White-tailed Ekwalat (Neocossyphus p. poensis) was not uncommon 
nor was the Fire-crest Alethe (Alethe c. castanea). 

An interesting variety of birds was caught by the native boys in 
snares baited with the bright red berries of a small tree which grows 
commonly about the villages. The berries hang in clusters and are 
encased in a green fleshy husk which drops off as they ripen. A small 
amount of rather tasteless flesh surrounds the large seed which is 
regurgitated by the birds. At least three species of Sunbirds eat these 
berries—the Blue-throated Brown (Cinnyris cyanolemus), the Collared 
(Anthreptes collaris hypodila), and the Grey-chinned (A. tephrolema) and 
three species of ‘Tinker-birds—the Speckled (Pogoniulus scolopaceus 
flavisquamatus), the Red-rumped (P. erythronotus), and the Least (P. s. 
subsulphureus). This last is very like the Lemon-rumped, which I never 
saw, but decidedly smaller. 

The Barbets caught in this way were the Bristle-nosed (Gymnobucco 
peli), the Yellow-spotted (Buccanodon duchaillui), and the Yellow-billed 
(Trachylemus p. purpuratus) and of the Bulbuls, the Gaboon, the 
Spotted (/xonotus guttatus), the Icterine (Phyllastrephus i. icterinus), and 
Pyrrhurus simplex. I was once brought one of the curious Bristle-necks 
( Trichophorus chloronotus) which had been caught in a trap baited with 
these berries. Many birds feed on the oily husk of the palm-nuts and 
are caught in snares baited with them. The Blue-billed Malimbus, 
(Malimbus n. nitens), normally insectivorous, is one. I was brought 
several at different times, but though there was never any difficulty 
in getting them to eat quantities of grasshoppers, the oily larve of the 
palm weevil, palm-nut husk, and fruit, all became thin and none 
lived more than a fortnight. 


The Negro Finches were others caught by this bait, and the plumage 
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of Nigrita canicapilla is sometimes stained yellow by the palm oil. 
I brought back one of these and one .V. bicolor brunescens and was 
once brought a WN. /. luteifrons which unfortunately had a broken leg. 
Orange-cheeked and Black-headed Waxbills and sometimes Bronze 
Manikins are also caught by this means. 

Among the birds said by the natives to have been caught with 
termites as the bait were Latham’s Francolin (fF rancolinus l. lathami), 
of which I was brought several, all of them with badly injured legs 
caused by their struggles in the snare and from which none recovered. 
Tambourine Doves (Tympanistria t. fraseri), the Blue-spotted and a 
single Aplopelia simplex plumbescens were also said to have been caught 
in this way. 

Another method is to catch sleeping birds. Native hunters some- 
times go out at night armed with a primitive gun and one having 
fixed on his head an old acetylene miner’s lamp procured, no doubt, 
from the coal-mining district near Port Harcourt. 

The game is any suitable animal and the method is sheer murdet 
for Duiker and Antelope which generally run to the nearest cover 
where they stand and look towards the light, so that the hunter has 
only to shoot at the retinal reflection of their eyes. 

Not all birds sleep soundly enough to be caught in this way and 
the ones I was brought—generally late the next morning—were the 
Forest Robins, Blue-shouldered Robin Chats, and Pigmy King- 
fishers—and once two lovely Wattle-eyes, the Red-cheeked (Diaphoro- 
phia b. blissettt) with turquoise blue wattles, but alas, they were far 
gone and did not survive. 

One morning I was brought a Pitta (Pitta angolensis pulih) which 
the hunter said he had caught during the night, but it had a broken 
wing. ‘The catcher must, of course, remain behind the light and 
approach the bird quietly. 

I went out twice, and on the first occasion caught a Flycatcher 
(Tchitrea melampyra batesi) which was roosting on the end of a thin 
dead twig and was easily caught with a butterfly net. I had this 
pretty bird for about three months. On the second excursion nothing 
was seen and on neither occasion was an animal seen though some 
were heard. 

The natives had no conception of handling birds with care, often 
bringing them some hours after they had been caught. Whenever on 
obviously dying bird was pointed out to the bringer he always insisted 
that it would not die. Once a woman brought a Guineafowl in a 
primitive cage, and while she was assuring me that it could not 
possibly die it expired on the floor. Quite unabashed, she pickec. up 
the bird and walked off to sell it to the cook. I brought three Guinea- 
fowl ; they were Guttera edouardi sclateri and all had, I believe, been 
caught at night while sitting on their eggs. Only once did I hear the 
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wild and (as Guineafowl go) not unmusical cry of this handsome bird 
in the forest. 

The only Parrots seen were the Grey and these generally at dawn 
or dusk when they were flying swiftly over, presumably to or from 
their roosting places. It is sometimes almost dark when one hears 
their alternate squawk and whistle, and once I heard two flying over 
in the middle of the night. 

One sometimes sees a few feeding in some tree of which the fruits 
or seeds are ripe, and then they remain very silent, but can be located 
by the shower of discarded food, etc., falling to the ground. ‘These 
birds must eat a great variety of food in the wild state. Hornbills 
are quite often seen : the Yellow-casque (Ceratogymna elata), the White- 
crested (Tropicranus albocristatus cassin), and the Laughing (Bycanistes 
s. Sharpii) are common ones. 

I brought several, all of them young and presumably caught before 
they could fly well after leaving the nest, including one which I thought 
to be the Brown-cheeked Miam (Bycanistes cylindricus), but I have not 
seen the bird since, if still living, it has acquired the adult plumage. 

I once found a Hornbill’s nest some 40 feet from the ground. ‘The 


sealed up hole in the tree was so well done as to be almost impossible 


to detect, and it was only the clamour made by the mother or young 
one when the male came with food that drew my attention to it. 
Judging the young one to be almost ready to come out, a village man 
with a reputation as a climber of trees was negotiated with, and 
thinking that the vision of capturing the mother and several young 
ones with the appropriate rich reward would sustain him in the course 
of his climb, no mention was made of the fact that he would find no 
more than the mother and one young bird. The next day he set off 
with a boy to guide him to the place, but was soon back to say that 
the tree was “* past” him. 

I saw two species of Whydahs: the Pin-tailed on a few occasions, 
always in the company of Orange-cheeked Waxbills and never more 
than two together. I once saw a male in full plumage performing its 
display flight, a dancing gnat-like flight, though its mate was not to 
be seen anywhere near. ‘l'wice I saw a single male of one or other of 
the yellow-shouldered ones flying in a rather laboured way across an 
open space, a striking target, one would think for a bird of prey. 

When Durrell returned from Eshobi he brought what were perhaps 
the most interesting birds I brought back—three of the White-spotted 
Pigmy Rails (Sarothrura pulchra zenkeri). 

These delightful little birds soon became fairly tame ; I used to 
put crumbled decayed palm fibre on the tray of their cage for the 
sake of their feet and immediately they carried some of it into a corner 
and made a little nest or platform with it. 

This performance went on every morning, and I wonder whether 
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it is their habit to make roosting platforms in the wild state. I did 
not catch any of these with limed mid-ribs of palm leaves placed 
around the pools in a dried up stream at Bakebe but saw footmarks 
of what might have been this bird and caught one of the Grey-throated 
Rails (Cantrallus ocullus batesi); also a Black Crake (Limnocorax 
flavirostra) and a White-bellied Kingfisher (Alcedo leucogaster bates: 
which is largely a tadpole eater. 

A little later Durrell went to the mountain of N’dali, some six miles 
from Bakebe. It was a wild uninhabited place and slightly sacred as 
we learned later when the local chiefs made a protest to the Divisional 
Officer. With fieldglasses it was easy to see its most prec ipitous side 
towering above the surrounding forest and I wondered whether the 
rocky base might be a home for Picathartes, though from Bates it 
seemed that this place was too far inland, but from what is now 
known it is a likely habitat and I regret never having time to go there. 

The only interesting birds sent down from this mountain were three 
Ground Thrushes (Geokichla camerunensis), all of which I unluckilvy lost 
from aspergillosis. 

I was brought a Red-necked Buzzard (Buteo aus is), the only one 
I saw, by a native who said he found it with its feet entangled in long 
grass. He asked five pounds for it, but as I did not want it, I offered 
two shillings. He pondered this dismal proposition for more than an 
hour, but finally accepted. ‘The only possible value of a bird to 
these people is that of food, so the commonest Francolin is worth 
more to them than a Picathartes. 

Their normal diet is so deficient in animal protein that they eat 
the smallest birds, and the only things I have ever seen them liberate 
were bats and chameleons. 

I was also brought one of the lovely pale grey Lizard Buzzards 
haupifalco m. monogrammicus) and a young Black Sparrow Hawk 
Accipter melanoleucus temmincki) which the bringer said he caught when 


it was attacking his chickens. ‘Two species of the local grasshoppers, 
one black and yellow and the other, a much larger one, black, yellow, 
and dull emerald green were evidently unpalatable to birds. ‘The 


larger one was very sluggish in its movements as if aware of its 
immunity. No bird would touch them and I once offered some to 
one of the local chickens which will eat almost anything, but even it 
turned aside. 

One night at Bakebe we were roused by the night-watchman who, 
by some lucky chance, was awake at his post. An invasion of driver 
ants, which we had always dreaded, was taking place, and one column 
was already coming into the hut while the main one was passing along 
near the front of it. We hastily poured down disinfectant around the 
crates and cages and then with the help of the staff set about attacking 
the ants outside with burning torches of dry palm fronds. It was a 
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long struggle and we were well bitten, but we finally routed the ants 
and saved our specimens. It was still dark when the battle came to 
an end, and while we were waiting for some well-earned tea a Blue- 
shouldered Robin Chat sang a few soft sweet notes such as I had 
sometimes before heard it do during the night. The whole experience 
was remindful of the air-raids of war-time nights, but no “ Raiders 
Passed ”’ signal was sweeter music than that of the Robin Chat. 

The driver ants sometimes hunt by day, and when a column is 
crossing a path the soldiers stand on either side of it with their great 
jaws pointing upwards but in more open country they generally 
spread out in search of food and can sometimes be located by the 
presence of the birds which gather round in the hope of catching the 
unhappy insects fleeing for their lives. There is something uncanny 
about these ants and the realization that if for any reason one could 
not move out of the way of this shiny black and swiftly moving horde 
one would be eaten alive. 

After a time we moved down to Kumba, where a common bird 
was the Kurrichane Thrush (Turdus libonyanus saturatus), which sang 
a beautiful song not unlike that of the Song Thrush. 

The bird-life here was very like that of the forest further inland, 
though I was brought three new Sunbirds—the Superb, the Cheerick 
(Cinnyris verticalis cyanocephalus), and the Green-throated (C. a. ango- 


lensis) ; also a Narrow-tailed Starling (Poeoptera 1. lugubris) which was 
almost dead. 


Two species of Woodpecker were the only ones seen. One of them, 
the Pigmy (Verrauxia africana), was brought from Eshobi and lived for 
two months on tree termites, its natural food, but it became rather fat 
and died suddenly. The other was a dead Green-backed Barred 
(Campethera p. permista), a very pretty bird. 

From the crater lake of Barombi I was brought two Kingfishers 
a Pied and a Shining Blue (Alcedo quadribrachys guentheri), but evidently 
they were bad travellers, for they were ill on arrival and did not 
survive for more than a few days, though an African Little Grebe 
(Podiceps ruficollis capensis) which came with them lived happily for 
several weeks until I liberated it in a nearby steam, for it was very 
like the well-known Little Grebe and of no especial interest. 

A nice bird brought to me at Kumba was a Black-throated Coucal 
(Centropus 1. leucogaster), together with one small white egg which, so 
the bringer said, was being incubated by the bird when he caught it. 
This Coucal became quite tame and I found it to be fond of snails, 
which helped to solve the feeding problem here where mice and other 
foods were not easy to get and the bird did not like whale meat. 
The Spectacled Flycatcher (Platysteira c. cyanea) was not uncommon 
about the villages ; I kept one for about six weeks, but let it go when 
it began to lose condition. 
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I also kept a Black-crowned Bee-eater on meat and grasshoppers 
for nearly three months, liberating it soon after the others had gone 
northwards on migration, for it seemed unlikely that it would survive 
much longer and there must be little hope of keeping such a bird for 
any length of time in a small cage. 

The Chestnut-crowned Bush Shrike (Lanarius luhderi) was another 
of the victims of aspergillosis which caused me some losses before 
I was able to get some potassium iodide, which seemed an effective 
preventive of this disease. 

Touracos were very rarely seen but often heard, the well-known call 
being a stirring sound in the early morning mist of the forest valleys. 

A pair of the pretty Grey-headed Sparrows (Passer g. griseus) lived 
round about our hut at Kumba and seemed interested in the eaves of 
it as if they were looking for a nesting place. 

The rains had already started before we were at last able to leave, 
and life during this season must often be difficult for the small birds, 
particularly those which are nesting, for the heavy rain is sometimes 
accompanied by cold winds of gale force. With the realization that 
I had seen a very few of the many Cameroon birds, I have often 
wished to go back, though not without much better equipment, 
prepared insectile foods in sealed tins, and the humble yet almost 
indispensable mealworm. 


BREEDING OF AUSTRALIAN PARRAKEETS 
By T. R. Hotmes WATKINS 


Members interested in the Australian parrakeets doubtless saw the 
Secretary’s note of my importation of three pairs of Splendids in the 
early spring of last year. 

A combination of circumstances prevented me giving the birds out- 
door accommodation until almost midsummer. A young pair did not 
nest; one adult hen was lost when close to lay, probably with 
pneumonia, but the other pair successfully reared two broods of four 
each, six hens and two cocks. 

As the recent relaxation of the importation ban should result in the 
reappearance here of these birds it may be of interest to record :-— 

(i) The incubation period is eighteen days. No doubt the period 
is similar to that of other members of the genus, of which I have 
but small experience, but it is rather surprising that it should be as 
long as that of so much larger birds, for «xample the Pennant. 


(ii) When off the nest the hen was frequently seen to tear off 
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strips of green leaf and tuck them behind the wings and in the rump 
feathers, after the manner of lovebirds. I do not think any ever 
reached the nest, they fell out immediately the hen flew. 

(iii) The second brood, it was getting late in the season but the 
hen was adamant and I weak, was reared in a log under cover. The 
base of the nest could be kept damp and the old birds fed almost 
exclusively on germinated spray millet, chickweed, and quite 
amazing quantities of persicaria on the head. Probably it was a 
combination of these two facts that saved the brood, and though it 
is true that the smallest was not completely strong and was 
destroyed, the remaining three were very satisfying. 


When the birds arrived it was noticed that one hen had a slight 
conjunctivitis. As time went on it did not improve and was presumably 
contagious, as a second hen was beginning to show similar signs at the 
time the birds were turned out. In the full sunlight of an outdoor 
aviary it was immediately obvious that serious trouble existed and 
both birds had to be caught up. ‘Treatment with sulphalamide solution 
broken down to 5 per cent and standard (6 per cent) sulphacetamide 
sodium ointment was carried on for about ten days, when the eyes 
were perfectly healthy and normal. ‘There has been no recurrence 
of the complaint. It had been intended to treat the eyes twice daily, 
but this became erratic if I was not available, and a day may even have 
passed without any application. 

In breeding the larger Australian parrakeets the almost invariable 
experience is to have more cocks than hens to a brood. Most recorded 
breeding notes on Grass Parrakeets show an opposite ratio. Does this 
indicate that the mortality of the hens is even greater in the wild than 
with other parrakeets ? 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A Council Meeting was held on 12th March, 1952, in the Council 
Room, Zoological Society of London. 


There were the following appointments : 


Elected to Council.—-The Right Hon. the Viscount Chaplin, 
F. ‘Terry Jones. 

Elected Honorary Life Member.—Miss E. M. Hopkinson. 

Council decided that in future Honorary Members of the Society 
should be styled Honorary Fellows. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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VIIL THE CHILIAN PINTAIL 


Dafila spinicauda 
GENERAL. 


In spite of certain similarities this little Pintail, whose male has no 
breeding plumage, shows less resemblance to our native Pintail than 
do certain species of Anas, which lack breeding plumage, to ou 
Mallard. Not only the individual actions but the whole general 
behaviour of this little duck is peculiarly temperamental, even fiery. 
In the behaviour of the bird I could find nothing indicative of nea 
relationship to the Yellow-billed Teal, Nettion flavirostre, whose colouring 
is very similar. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 


These correspond exactly to those of D. acula, except that the drake 
of D. spinicauda has a greater tendency to leave off the *~ geeeee- 
geeeee ”’? in the call note and to utter the whistle only, a thing that 
Pintails do only when especially highly excited. 


THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE, 


They are exactly like those of the Pintail, the constant creakir 
‘inciting’? that one often hears being, to my ears, exactly alike in 
both species. On’ the other hand, the ** decrescendo-call *’ has more 
syllables and is much more like that of the Mallard than that of 
D. acuta, It sounds very much like that of Poecilonetta bahamensis. 

I can say nothing about the gestures-of-repulsion because my birds 
never bred. Perhaps it and the dominance-reaction of the drake are 
lacking in the species. 


D. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE, 


1. The General Form of Display. 


The drakes display almost all year round and for that purpose 
gather in little societies which, however, are different from those of 
the Mallard and Pintail in that the birds do not remain still for a 
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moment but keep up a hasty and restless swimming past each other 
all mixed up, in which, again in contrast to the species we have 
described before, the ducks take part as well as the drakes. 
2. Drinking and Mock-preening. 

I have seen both of these only very occasionally. Neither of these 
two performances can play a great role on account of the haste and 
restlessness of the social-play as described. 


3. Introductory Shaking. 


For the same reason this movement is also very limited and is 
performed only briefly, and a few times, before the real display begins. 
4. Burping. 

Drakes, swimming around quickly, burp at very short intervals. 
The greater the intensity, the quicker the 
succession, and the more the ‘** geeeegeeece ” 
gives place to the whistling. When my 
three drakes were really in the mood for it 
anyone knowing only the Mallard display 
and trying to guess their number from the 
frequency of their whistles would have said 
that there were ten times as many drakes as 
I actually possessed (Fig. 24). 


5. The Grunt-whistle. 


Fic. 24.—The burp of the ae ‘ : ~ 
Chileay Pintail,- Dafila This, too, follows in quick succession, 


spinicauda. Notice the disk distributed irregularly between the more 


“ ” > P 
set f the head feathers ¢ . : 
arene ag: * frequent burping performances. Although 
and compare with Figs. 2, 


5, 20, 34, 46, and 50. both these behaviours are exactly like 
those of D. acuta the general impression of 
the social play of D. spinicauda is quite different. 
6. Head-up-tail-up. 

This is entirely lacking, as well as the turning of the back of the head, 
which in D. acuta is associated with it. The special differentiation of 
the head feathers of D. spinicauda corresponds to this vital difference. 
The feathers on the temples and the upper side of the head are greatly 
lengthened and form a hood in the disk-set linked with burping, 
described above. This, together with the “ snub-nose ” and the bill 
markings, give this little duck a peculiar and, in spite of its plainness, 
a charming appearance (Fig. 29). 


7. Post-coital Play and Method of Fighting. 


‘Lhese correspond fully to those of D. acuta, except that D. spinicauda 
has a still greater tendency towards striking with the wing. This is, 
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however, a peculiarity of many species of smaller ducks. Perhaps 
there is some correlation between the sensitiveness of the feathers and 
the fact that smaller birds are very generally less inclined to fight at 
close quarters than larger forms, at least in those which are closely 
enough related to permit comparison. 


IX. THE BAHAMA DUCK 


Poecilonetta bahamensis (Li 
A. GENERAL. 


Unlike the females of all the species hitherto described, the Bahama 
Duck is not greyish brown and cryptically coloured, but shows very 
nearly the same patterning and colouring as the drake, with handsome 
rust-red plumage, white cheeks, and blue and red bill, even the 
pointed and elongated scapulars and wing coverts are like those of 
the drake. The drakes’ social display has a certain air of ** solemnity ” 
because the birds swim about very little and always remain stationary 
from the initial head-shake to the commencement of their only display 
movement. This is a remarkable contrast to the other Pintails, 
especially to D. spinicauda which, in other respects, is very similar. 
In one point P. bahamensis is the most differentiated of the Pintail 
group, that is in the unique and “ exaggerated ”’ form of its head-up- 
tail-up, which, incidentally, is its only display movement. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 


The sexes differ less than those of the two Dafila species. ‘lhe male 
has still a soft “‘ g’e, g’e *’ which can be heard only very near by and 
which, although there is hardly even a hint of a second syllable, 
surely corresponds to the two-syllabled conversation-call of ducklings 
and of both sexes of the Mallard. The female, in all its reactions 
and calls, is generally like the female of the species of Dajila. It is 
interesting that the female’s voice is still further differentiated by the 


b] 


predominance of “‘ rrrr”’ sounds. Just as in the species of Dajila the 
inciting female’s successive “‘ queg”’ notes have become a connected 
rolling “‘ arrrr”’ in the Bahama Duck, this is also the case in the 
one-syllabled “* go-away”’ call. Whereas in Dafila this consists of 
separated “‘ queg”’ sounds, in P. bahamensis it is a soft, but always 
continuous, rolling. 


C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE. 
1. Inciting. 


The voice of the Bahama Duck is higher than that of the female of 
either species of Pintail but it is, as we have said, more given to 
rolling ‘“‘rrrr’’ sounds. The inciting is entirely like that of the 
Pintails but perhaps more continuously rolling. 
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2. Gesture of Repulsion. 


This is exactly like that of the Pintails and, as with D. acuta, very easily 
released, as I know full well, although my P. bahamensis have never 
bred, and therefore the proper physiological reasons for this did not 
exist. The upward bending of the upper mandible is very striking 
because of its bright colour, and so also, because of their drake-like 
stretched-out pointed form, is the ruffling of the feathers. 


3. The Decrescendo Call. 


This is nearly the same as that of D. spinicauda so far as the number of 
syllables is concerned but compared with the distinctive notes of this 
species is very harsh, perhaps even more peculiar and striking than 
that of D. acuta. 


4. Gasping. 


The interest of the female of P. bahamensis in the social display of 
the drakes is very great. The gasping reaction that Mallards use so 
rarely that I hesitate to include it in the list of their normal reactions, 
is, in the Bahama Duck, one of the usual courtship notes of the duck. 
It is ordinarily uttered at the moment when drakes perform their 
almost voiceless display. It is sharper and more audible than in the 
Mallard or domestic duck, but it is almost like them in rhythm, 
a three-syllabled sharp gasping “* chaechaechae’’. This participation 
of the ducks in the social-play of the drakes reminds one very much 
of the Garganey Teals, and one would take it as a coincidence only 
were it not that the African Red-billed Duck, the female of which, 
unfortunately, I do not know, forms such a very clear connecting link 
between the Bahama Duck and the true Garganeys. In the face of 
this fact the gasping of the Bahama Duck holds special taxonomic 
significance. 


5. Bridling and Nod-Swimming. 


These are lacking altogether in the social display of the drakes. 
6. The Prelude to Mating. 

This corresponds exactly to that of the ducks we have discussed 
already. 
D. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE, 

Mock-Preening and Drinking. 


These do exist but are little differentiated. It would be difficult to 
prove to a sceptic that both these movements were not accidentally 
performed autochthonous manifestations of corresponding instincts. 
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2. The Introductory Shaking. 


Like the Mallard drake, the Bahama drake needs a relatively long 
time of self-stimulation, through introductory shaking, in order to 
work himself up to the performance of his highly differentiated 
display. The shaking is performed only when drakes have solemnly 
drawn close to each other and are standing still. If the duck they 
are courting swims away from them they are forced to change the 
position of their social-play. Then they have to begin again to shake 
ceremoniously before they can perform their pretty head-up-tail-up. 
This ceremony is a sharp contrast to the Pintails, especially D. 
spinicauda. ‘The introductory shaking often lifts the drake right out 
of the water, as is the case in the Mallard. During such hard shaking 
those who know ducks would expect the grunt-whistle in the course 
of the stimulus, as at this level of intensity the behaviour already 
approaches it in its outward form. One thinks that the little drake 
will have to grunt-whistle the next moment. Instead, however, this 
highly intensive shaking is always followed by the head-up-tail-up. 
A burp is only possible after less intensive preparatory shaking. 


3. Burping. 


The burping behaviour is entirely like that of the various species of 
Dafila. The sound is softer and more like a song-bird than the latter 
and is perhaps expressed in letters better by “* hihi” than * geeee- 
geeee’’. A whistle is audible only at 
high intensity levels. As with the 
Pintail, only perhaps more decidedly, 
the “burp” is used by the Bahama 
drake for the personal courtship of a 
definite female, frequently alternatir 
with the 
4. Head-up-tail-up. 


After highly intensive shaking, as ee 


cy 
ig 
‘ 


* head-turning ”’ 


5-—The head-up-tail-up 
described, the drake suddenly lifts up of the drake Bahama Pintail, 

° e ° » - : P [Zi il nett b thame 4 ) 4 
his tail and places it so far forward that Sen NS. SHOUENY, 
epg : : and highly differentiated court- 
it is over his head, which has_ been ship display of the species. 


drawn in and pressed upon the front [he extreme position is held 
for some seconds by paddling. 


part of his back, almost horizontal. Sic tate eniheestinll dameamie 
At the same time the elbows as well as are very striking. 

the back and rump feathers remain 

pressed tight. ‘The first, however, have to move right over to one 
side to give room for the tail, and always both to the same side, so 
that the tail is never brought between the wings (see Fig. 25). 
As a result the bright rust-coloured under-tail-coverts, which have 
been well ruffled in this action, are very striking. The drake stays 


5 
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at the peak of the act for about three-quarters of a second, during 
which he keeps this tipped forward position by stamping backwards 
with his oars. Afterwards he sinks back into a normal position ; 
there follows a “‘ burp”, like that which D. acuta uses in the 
corresponding state, usually pointing the bill directly at the 
female. In contrast to the drakes of the Mallard, Pintail, and 
Chestnut Duck, the Bahama drake, in this over-emphasized ‘* head-up- 
tail-up”’, utters a very soft “ i-hieh, 
i-hieh, i-hieh’’, that in rhythm reminds 
one very much of the “ gasping” of the 
Mallard drake and the female P. 
bahamensis. The “ i-hieh”’ in the middle is 
replaced by a whistle at high intensities. 
5. The Turning of the back of the head. 
This is entirely similar to that of D. acuta 
Fic. 26.—-The Bahama Pintai] (above). Seen from the back the white 
drake turning the back of the cheeks are very striking. ‘These do not 
head. Compare Figs. 14 and protrude so much in swimming with the 
” head drawn in without previous display, 
and it seems to me that the feathers of the cheeks become more ruffled 
than those of the rest of the head (Fig. 26). 


6. The Combat of the Drakes. 


This begins by taking the crouching position, characteristic of D. acuta, 
with indrawn and ruffled head. This, from a reaction arising from 
an intention movement of grasping the opponent, has departed so far 
from its phylogenetic origin that it never, in the Bahama drake, 
proceeds to a grasping of the opponent with the bill. Rather, the bill 
is opened very wide in a threatening manner only, in which its striking 
red-blue inside becomes significant. In this position the drake chases 
his opponent, swimming furiously just beyond, so that both opponents 
are alongside each other, whereupon in full sail they treat each other 
to whole broadsides of blows with the wing joints, which sound like 
the firing of miniature machine guns. This method of fighting 
corresponds entirely to that of Lampronessa. It is interesting to note 
that in Arx this action has been reduced to a display ceremony which 
no longer ends in victory or even in intimidation of the enemy. In 
P. bahamensis, however, it is a fully effective mechanism, and the little 
drakes, shooting ahead like torpedo-boats, often succeed in putting 
much larger enemies to flight. 


7. The Post-coital Play 


This consists of bridling, like that of the Mallard, but without sub- 
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sequent nod-swimming, instead of which it is followed by repeated 
* burping ”’, a little less intense than that of D. acuta. 


X. THE AFRICAN RED-BILLED DUCK 
Poecilonetta erythrorhyncha (Vieillot) 
A. GENERAL. 

Unfortunately I know only one drake of this species, though for 
many years and in the best of health. The African Red-billed Duck 
is not nearly as closely related to the Bahama Duck as one would 
gather from an outward examination of the plumage. The marking 
of the white cheeks with their distinctive shading into the lower side 
of the head, as well as the dark cap, reminds one of Querquedula 
versicolor. As I have verified from Heinroth’s splendid collection, the 
bone-drum stands exactly midway between that of P. bahamensis and 
that of the true Garganey Teals. The shape and marking of the back 
feathers lie midway between the Pintail and the Garganey Teal. 

B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES, 

Apart from his one display-call the drake seems to be rather silent. 
He has, to be sure, a conversation-call but it is so soft that one can 
hardly hear it in the open and if the specimen is not particularly tame. 
I cannot say whether it has one or two syllables. ‘The “‘ burp” acts 
as a lure-call, as it does with the Pintail group. 

C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE. 
1. Drinking and Mock-Preening. 

I have, unfortunately, not observed these reactions. Certainly 
neither is very striking nor, as in the Garganey drakes, especially 
differentiated. 


2. The Introductory Shaking. 


This is very distinct but not so ritualized as in P. bahamensis. 
* Burping ” usually follows immediately. 


3. Burping. 

This is the only behaviour of the social-play which my drake exhibits. 
However, as he displays intensively in the company of the Bahama 
drakes I do not think that this is caused by his being in captivity. 
The action is exactly like that of Dafila and P.- bahamensis and, in 
addition, the tone that he utters is very similar to that of these species. 
At the same time, because of the unique detachment of the individual 
vibrations, he reminds one clearly of the wood-creaking note of the 
Garganey drake. In contrast to the Pintail and Bahama Duck, and 
again conforming with the Garganey, the note is not uttered both as 
his head goes up and down but only during one of these motions. 
While the Garganey drake utters its call while its head is moving 
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downwards, the African Red-bill utters his while he is thrusting his 
head up, after which he lowers it in silence. ‘The Red-bill lacks the 
whistle, as do the Garganey drakes. 


XI. THE GARGANEY TEAL 
Querquedula querquedula (L} 
A. GENERAL. 

Without any doubt the Garganey Teal differs more from any of 
the ducks so far discussed than these do from each other. On the 
other hand, Q. versicolor, which I unfortunately do not know, is in 
its tracheal enlargement and many other characters a Garganey, 
but in its head markings, bill colouring, and in other ways it shows 
clear relationships with the African Red-billed Duck and _ the 
Bahama Duck and is linked with these species and therefore with the 
Pintail group. On the other hand, however, through Q. cyanoptera 
and Spatula platalea an equally clear family relationship with the 
Shoveler group is apparent which, as we shall see, is also indicated 
in the reaction-inventory of Q. querquedula. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 


As a conversation note the drake has a short one-syllable “* geg . . . 
geg ... gee’ which he utters in the same situations as the Mallard 
utters his ** raebraeb ’’, especially when annoyed, as for example, when 
two drakes cannot get at each other’s feathers through a fence. The 
female’s lure and conversation calls are more like those of the Mallard 
than are the corresponding notes of female Dafila and Poecilonetta, 
which all differ by their rasping quality. 


The duck is really sparing 
with her calls. 


The mood for going or flying away is expressed just 
as with the Mallard duck, but the tendency to vertical ‘* pumping ”’ 
of the head at any general excitement is more pronounced. In this 
Querquedula reminds one very much of the Shoveler. 


THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE. 


1. Inciting by the Duck. 


This differs from that of the Mallard and Pintail group, as well as 
from the Chestnut-breasted and Common Teals in that it lacks the 
striking succession of rising single notes sounding annoyed and 
querulous. Instead of this a one-syllabled disjointed ‘* gaeg ’’ sound 
is uttered at every “ inciting’? movement. In addition one 
‘** pumping ”’ movement is associated with every movement and inciting 
note, as though the duck were going to fly away. In both points 


the Garganey resembles the Shoveler. ‘Together with Q. discors and 
Q . cyanoptera, the Garganey forms a connecting link between the latter 


and the other surface-feeding ducks in that the females of these three 
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species perform, between pumping movements, a typical inciting 
movement, linked with an especially distinct stretching of the head 
towards the “‘ enemy”, backwards over the shoulder, which the 
Shoveler never does. 


2. The Decrescendo Call. 


This is very rare. For a long time I thought that it was lacking in 
this species. It is composed of two, at most three, syllables, the last 
syllables sounding as if they were swallowed. The rising and dying 
down follow so quickly that a peculiar roaring note arises, which 
again reminds one of the Shoveler. 


3. The Backwards-Stretch. 


Curiously enough, the female Garganey also has at its disposal the 
most striking display-act of the male, in which the head is stretched 
back with its upper side against the back and then brought back to 
its normal position in a great bent-out bow. While doing this the 


duck utters a “ quaeh-geg”’ which is stressed on the first syllable. 


The duck utters this note when she is participating especially 
intensively in the drakes’ social play, and is therefore in somewhat 
the same mood as that in which the Bahama Duck utters het 
‘ chae-chae-chae’”’. Like the nod-swimming of the Mallard and 


Chestnut-breasted Teal, this reaction is obviously ** aretic’”’, Le. a 
characteristic taken over from the male sex. 


4. The Introduction to Mating. 


I have never seen this, but it is almost certainly like that of the 
species already described, judging by the Garganey’s great tendency 
to “ pumping ”’ 


5. The Post-coital Play. 


This I have also never seen, and I should be verv glad to get 
reliable information on this subject. 


D. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE. 
The Introductory Shaking, Drinking, and Mock-preening. 


These play an outstanding role in the Garganey drake. Thus, drink- 
ing takes place not only as an independent introduction to the social- 
play but also, as part of an established component of certain forms 
of display. On the other hand, mock-preening is used a great deal in 
the introductory part of the display and is repeated in many displays 
as often as the introductory shaking. In contrast to the drakes ot 
most other surface-feeding ducks, Garganey drakes preen the oute: 
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side of the wing, which shows off the bright blue wing coverts very 


strikingly (see above and Fig. 28). Even during the introductory part 
of the display the drakes mill around (Fig. 27) which, with the 
continual shaking and preening, gives the impression of feverish 
nervousness. 


2. Wing-beating. 


Of all the species of duck that I know, the Garganey is the only 
one in which Heinroth’s so-called ‘‘ wing-beating ”’ has become part 
of display. As the excitement of the social display rises, one of the 
drakes will rear up in the water and with increasing frequency beat 
his wings in a peculiarly short and accentuated manner. This beating 
of the wings has, doubtless, like other substitute ‘‘ comfort activities ”’ 
(as Tinbergen would say) been developed from the original instinctive 


Fic. 27. Fic. 28. 
Fic. 27.—The position taken at the beginning of the social-play of the Garganey 
Teal, Querquedula querquedula L. Note the windpipe protruding on the throat. 


Fic. 28.—The mock-preening of the Garganey drake. Notice that here the outside 
of the wing is preened ; whereby the light blue lesser coverts are very striking. 
Compare Figs. 8 and 49. 


behaviour into a releasing ceremony in an analogous manner to 
mock-preening and introductory shaking. Even before the beginning 
of the two display activities now to be described, one sees the trachea 
protruding on the neck of the drake. The bird holds his neck drawn-in 
short, after the manner of Mallard drakes leading up to social-play, 
then slowly the bulge of the windpipe begins to appear. ‘This also 
occurs in Dafila, but in this case only at the instant of the display-call 
itself (Fig. 24). 


3. Burping. 

All the actions described so far belong to the “‘ introduction ” and 
not to the social display proper, as they do not consume or exhaust 
the specific quality of excitement, but, on the contrary, serve obviously 
as self-stimulus, just as I have explained concerning the self- 
stimulating effect of the introductory shaking of the Mallard drake, 
in contrast to his “* true ”’ 


b ] 


ce 


ce 


display behaviour. The first “‘ consumma- 
tory ’’ display that we see in the Garganey’s social-play consists in 
a bird thrusting his head backwards and upwards, the bill remaining 
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fairly horizontal, and then, just as abruptly, carrying it forward and 
downward, so that anyone knowing the species of Anas and the 
Chestnut-breasted Teal would certainly be reminded of the first step 
of the nod-swimming which follows the “ bridling’’ movement 
(Fig. 29). However, the action of the Garganey does not seem to 
have anything to do with this. While the lifting of the head proceeds 
without a sound, in contrast to the “ burping ”’ of the African Red- 
billed Duck, as the head springs back into the normal position a short 
* Rrrrp ” is heard, which is notable more than anything else for the 
fact that it is so hard to tell from where it comes. One thinks he 
hears the drake several yards away and then the next moment sees 
him close at hand. The quality of the tone is deceptively reminiscent 
of that of a “ Ratsche’’, as the wooden rattles used in Southern 
Austria are popularly called. These take the place of church bells 


Fic. 30. 
Fic. 29.—The burp of the Garganey drake. Notice the trachea at the bird’s throat, 
compare with Figs. 20, 24, 34, 39, 46, and 50. 


Fic. 30.—The Garganey drake jerking his head backwards. 


in Holy Week and produce a noise by the movement of a resilient 
piece of wood over the teeth of a hardwood gear wheel. For 
this reason the Garganey is invariably and appropriately called 
‘“* Ratscherente ” by the people living around the Neusiedler Lake. 
A knowledge of the movement and call of the African Red-billed 
Duck, in which the burp is also directed slightly backwards, leaves 
no doubt as to the homology of the burp of the Garganey with that 
of Dafila and Poecilonetta. However, the origin of the behaviour I am 
now going to describe is more doubtful. 


4. Laying the Head Backwards. 


In this astonishing movement the head is laid over the back so 
that the forehead lies on the root of the tail (Fig. 30), just as one 
sees it pictured in the Common Golden-eye, Bucephala clangula 
(P. Bernhardt, 7. f. Orn., 1940, 490). Then, while the head is brought 
back in a sweeping curve to the normal position, a loud rattling noise 
is belched out, during which the stretched windpipe springs, like the 
cord of a bow, to the front of the neck, lifting a high fold of skin. 
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This is invariably followed by “drinking”. This movement is 
performed more frequently than burping in a high display intensity, 
while, in a lower intensity, the latter predominates. There is, 
therefore, a connection between these two actions which may be 
regarded as stages in intensity of one and the same instinctive move- 
ment, especially as there are, though rarely, intermediate stages 
between the burp and laying-the-head-backwards in the Garganey. 
I am therefore inclined to believe that the backward bending has 
arisen by an “ exaggerated”’ burp. ‘This is also confirmed by the 
similarity of the introduction and the similar connection with drinking 
in both. Querquedula discors and Q. cyanoptera do not have the movement 
just described. The similarity with Bucephala certainly rests upon 
convergence, which has arisen from the necessity, found in both 
forms, of stretching the bone-drum to a high degree. 


5. The Turning of the Head. 


The Garganey drake also possesses an orientation reaction in which 
the distinctive markings on the side of the head are brought to the 
attention of the duck to the best advantage. In contrast to all othe 
surface-feeding ducks whose head-moving habits are known, the 
Garganey drake turns neither the bill nor the back of the head 
towards the duck, but the side of the head, and keeps this position 


for several seconds directed towards her, with a clearly nystagmic 
movement also found in other drakes. With swiftly milling drakes 
displaying around a duck quite a number often jerk their heads 
nystagmically at the same time. Naturally during the head-turning 
the head feathers are set in such a manner that the white line of 
the eyebrows attains its maximum significance. 

6. The Combat of the Drakes. 

This has little to distinguish it. I have already mentioned that 
when the drakes are angry they belch one-syllabled notes from the 
bone-drum, as “ geg, geg, geg ”’ 

7. The Post-nuptial Play. 
I have unfortunately never seen such play. 


To be continued. 
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BIRDS OF MIDWAY 
By Tuos. T. K. FrRevinGuuysen (Holmdel, N. Jersey, U.S.A. 


Soon after sunset, the red sky over Midway is overcast with a 
dense cloud of birds ; Shearwaters swarm from cool burrows in warm 
sand ; ‘Terns returning from fishing grounds, and Albatrosses changing 
duty with their mates, fill the air with elegant soaring silhouettes. 
Then little by little, as the gloaming fades, the wild confusion of eerie 
voices attains symphonic heights as the unseen wind instruments are 
whirled through darkened space in complex patterns of infinite 
variety. From time to time the muffled thud of feathered bodies 
colliding occasionally, followed by a dull thump on the ground, lends 
a percussive note to the concert which lasts long into the night. 
However, by dawn most of the Petrels have holed in for the day 
the Sootys and Noddys have gone back to sea, or to their nests on 
sand and bush; the tube-nosed swimmers not engaged with egg o1 
young are dancing, and the vast upper arena of the sky is cleared for 
a single pair of Fairy Terns to perform their heavenly courtship 
acrobatics because of which they have come to be known among 
seafaring folk as Chinese love-birds. 

The twin islets called Midway lie at the western extremity of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, and since 1909 have been designated a bird 
sanctuary by the U.S. Government. Even as recently as World 
War II the honeycombed villages of moaning Shearwaters and the 
extensive nurseries of the two North Pacific Albatrosses were patrolled 
by the small flightless, red-eyed Rail (Porzanula palmeri), which 
darted about the nest mounds and tunnel entrances in quest of flies, 
and heedless of man. Since then these unique birds have been 
exterminated within the narrow confines of their global range by rats. 
Sic transit ! 

The central Pacific proved the temperate nature of the Midway 
climate by celebrating New Year’s Day of 1943 with a furious storm. 
The raging seas made the little atoll tremble on its coral footing, and 
from time to time it seemed to be at the bottom of a maelstrom, and 
about to be engulfed. At this time, the Laysan and Black-footed 
Albatrosses were nesting wherever airstrips, roads, guns, and quarters 
had not yet been established. Undaunted by the gale, they had all 
turned in their slightly raised nests to face the howling wind ; and 
one wide beach was studded with streamlined mounds of sand which 
trailed over the backs of the birds for a distance of several feet. Even 
the frowning eyebrows of the tight-sitting tubenarians formed grooves 
that decorated the sides of the mounds in quite a modern style 

‘There was one spot where the sea seemed especially tempted to go 
ashore and take complete possession of the land. The white wate: 
surged triumphantly through the barbed-wire entanglements as fat 
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as it listed, and it was here that a very small Teal appeared on the 
foam like a speck of vanilla in a bowl of ice-cream—a pitiful sight. 
But lo—when along with the rest of the ocean its turn came to go 
ashore and it rode gallantly up the beach on the crest of a tremendous 
wave, instead of wading ashore, at the limit it turned about face and 
coasted back into the fury of the gale. 

The morning after this storm, the white sand glistened like driven 
snow ; and the Australian pines which had been planted in a grove 
about the cable station years before, accentuated the illusion of 
northern winter. Yet on approaching the grove one heard the singing 
of many birds. It sounded exactly like a bird store that has opened 
its doors on the first warm day of spring; and were it not for the fact 
that the lowly Canary is taboo in bona-fide avicultural circles, | would 
state that a former keeper of the station had raised and released many 
of these birds several years before. The original stock had come from 
Hong Kong ; but all that is off the record here. Suffice it to say that 
a large pine was as heavily bedecked as a Christmas tree with small 
live yellow birds that reminded one of ordinary Canaries not only in 
appearance, but in song and manner of singing with throats distended 
and rocking from side to side in ecstasy. Whatever they were, they 
deserved considerable credit as Passerines for having clung to their 
perches with those ridiculously slender feet in the teeth of a go miles 
per hour gale that had raged throughout the previous day and night. 
Furthermore, these admirable little yellow birds were accompanied 
by Laysan Finches (Psittirostra cantans), slightly larger and not too 
pretty, but richly endowed with one of the sweetest songs heard from 
the throat of a hard-billed bird. ‘The combination was delightful. 

Frigates and Boobies visit the islands ; the Red-tailed Tropic Bird 
breeds there in large numbers and has a local reputation of being able 
to fly backwards as indeed they sometimes do. Golden Plovers en 
masse and straggling lesser relatives winter on the beaches ; and small 
flocks of Bristle-thighed Curlews lend a major touch of distinction to 
the population. These splendid long-bills are extremely wary, and 
although unmolested, they show good sense and take to the air at the 
sight of man, uttering high wild notes of alarm that flutter the pulse 
and make the trigger finger of even the most ardent conservationist 
tremble ever so slightly. Rumour has it that they puncture the eggs 
of the Albatrosses and eat the contents ; but it was not confirmed by 
observation. A brooding Albatross would be more than a match, for 
it sits tight and is free in the use of its punishing beak. Indeed, if the 
Diomeds could only have exchanged their real troubles for the fantastic 
worry of Curlews, they would have been far better off than they were 
at that time. 

On returning in November for the breeding season after several 
months at sea, their losing conflict with civilization would begin. 
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Former nesting areas had meanwhile been bulldozed into airplane 
runways, and presented a problem with which their evolution as a 
sea bird that nests on uninhabited islands had not prepared them to 
cope. They would stand in bewilderment on the paved location of 
their former homes, or soar above them heedless of the planes which 
consequently killed and injured countless numbers. And although a 
launch could not approach a congregation on the lagoon without the 
whole flock taking to their huge webbed feet and running over the 
surface until carried aloft by their impetus, yet on land when a truck 
would approach one wandering down a new lane through the bushes 
in search of its nest, it would simply lean aside like a man to let the 
wheeled monster go by, the difference being due to the hereditary 
acquaintance of these birds with dangers at sea, but not on land. 


It was amusing to watch the first landings of these great soarers 
who seldom flap except in a calm, after having lost their land-legs 
during months at sea. At first they crash and somersault clumsily ; 
later they relearn the approved technique and let themselves down 


on the flats of their feet with very nice precision. 

They are devoted parents and relieve one another fairly in the care 
of the single grey downy young which has great charm. So many fat 
poodle puppies are still—thank the Lord—annually converted into 
animate tumbletugs with beaks. 

Attempts were made to save the new generation of an area which 
had to be cleared for building ; but although in some cases the 
nestling was moved not more than three feet, the anxious parents 
were not able to recognize their young once its exact location had 
been changed. 

On being lifted from the nest the baby Albatross regurgitates a 
clear oily amber fluid from which emanates a subtle but pervading 
aroma of the sea. It so resembles a fine liqueur that it could be a 
distillate of the tiny night-surfacing squid—Loligo—that Frank T. 
Bullen in his Creatures of the Sea credits with a capacity for enjoyment 
of being eaten, since that passive but important occupation seems to 
be its cardinal role in nature. 

Of the two species of Diomeds which breed on the Midway reef, 
the white Laysan Albatross, which has dark wings and does not 
follow ships, is slightly smaller and a trifle more elegant and discerning 
than the slate-coloured Black-footed one, but both are very handsome, 
and when alerted in the excitement of the dance, their large dark eyes 
and arching necks suggest the nobility of high-caste horses in an 
abstract kind of a way, while their deep-throated utterances are 
acutely analogous to a lowing herd of cattle responding to the baton 
of a competent conductor. 

The fortunate fact that the elaborate dance ritual of the North 
Pacific Albatrosses has already been so well described, makes it 
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possible to conclude this recollection by citing one instance which 
seems significant of the indomitable, however unconscious, stoicism 
that marked the behaviour of these splendid birds under the stress 
of war. 

A steel water tower 150 feet high had to be wrecked because of its 
danger as a landmark. After a vain attempt had been made to clear 
the immediate environment of birds, the dynamite was detonated, 
and it fell with a terrific crash. One foot from the once lofty pinnacle 
now embedded in the sand, on her single egg, sat an Albatross. She 
had faced the collapse of the huge gadget with her customary frown. 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB. 


The thirty-second meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
12th March, 1952, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Dr. M. Amsler. 

Members of the Club: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, H.G. the Duke of 
Bedford, Miss K. Bonner, Mrs. V. M. Bourne, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. 
Clark, 'T. Crewes, P. L. Dabner, A. H. D’Aeth, W. T. Dring, O. E. 
Dunmore, A. Ezra (Patron), Miss M. Felstead, Miss S. A. Fothergill, 
J. Frodsham, J. C. Garratt, Miss D. Gask, T. Goodwin, F. Grant, 
H. J. Harman, R. E. Heath, G. T. Iles, H. J. Indge, Dr. F. B. Lake, 
H. Mason, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, H. Murray, S. Murray, 
K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich, D. M. Reid-Henry, D. H. S. Risdon, 
R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, E. N. T. Vane, C. H. Wastell, Professor J. 
Wheatley, Mrs. J. Wheatley, H. Wallace Wood, Mrs. L. Younger. 

Guests : M. R. Alderson, J. Bailey, Miss D. A. Devlin, Mrs. W. T. 
Dring, W. J. C. Frost, Mrs. J. C. Garratt, Mrs. W. Gask, Mrs. F. 
Grant, Miss S. Indge, Miss P. A. Lawford, A. L. Leighton, H. Leighton, 
H. M. Luther, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. F. B. Scragg, R. Sennett, 
A. N. Other. 

Members of the Club, 42 ; guests, 17; total, 59. 

Before opening the meeting the Chairman drew attention to the 
fact that this was the first meeting in the new reign. The Loyal 
Toast was then drunk. 

The Chairman introduced the speaker of the evening, His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, who had chosen for his subject, “‘ Liberty 
Aviculture.””. The Duke gave a graphic review of the many species 
kept at liberty both at Woburn and Havant—Cranes, Waterfowl, 
Pheasants, small exotics, Parrakeets, etc. It is not proposed to deal 
more fully with what proved to be an absorbingly interesting talk as 
it is hoped a full account will appear in the Magazine at a later date. 
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The large audience showed by its warm applause that it had 
thoroughly appreciated the lecture. 

A general discussion followed, in which Tom Goodwin, J. Frodsham, 
and E. N. T. Vane took part—the Duke dealing with the various 
points raised. 

Usually the Chairman’s efforts are taken for granted, but on this 
occasion we cannot refrain from saying special thanks are due for the 
very competent manner in which he handled the meeting. 

The next meeting of the Club is on 14th May, 1952. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Se retary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 

Vice-President Jean Delacour is due to arrive in England on 

ist May. He will be returning to America mid-June. 
* * * 

Viscount Chaplin, a former editor of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE, 
has been nominated by the Council to succeed Dr. Sheffield Neave 
as Honorary Secretary, Zoological Society of London. 

* * * 

G. S. Mottershead says that at Chester Zoo last year a fine Hornbill 
suddenly died. Post-mortem examination showed that some misguided 
visitor had given it a moth-ball. 

* * ae 

Miss Emily Hopkinson has very generously presented the late 
Dr. Emilius Hopkinson’s avicultural and ornithological books to the 
Society. ‘The collection numbers some 400 and will be added to 
the Society’s very extensive library housed in the Library, Zoological 
Society of London. 

* * * 

It has been found that the No. 5 Waterfowl Ring is rather too large 
for all species of Geese except Greylag. Ringers have had considerable 
trouble straightening, cutting off about a } inch and remaking. 

To obviate this trouble a new size, No. 4/5, has been added to the 
range, price 3s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

* * * 

H. Jarman reports from the Zoological Gardens, Adelaile, what is 
probably a first breeding success. He writes: ‘*‘ Our Tasmanian 
Native Hen (Tribonyx mortieri) eventually raised one youngster which 


is now fully grown and independent. ‘The parents have just com- 
menced another clutch but the eggs have been scattered, so they 
may not be serious this time. 

We have bred the Black-tailed Native Hen ( Microtribonyx ventralis) 
on many occasions over recent years, and it is interesting to note 
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that at present there are many thousands to be seen on the coastal 
plains adjacent to Adelaide. These influxes occur every few years.” 


* * . 

Captain R. W. Veitch, who has been so very successful in the 
breeding of Alexandrine Parrakeets, draws our attention to a recent 
advertisement which offers for sale: ‘ 
English, beautiful condition, £5 each.” 

It is grossly unfair to genuine breeders for dealers to offer imported 
birds as English-bred. If these so-called English birds are put outside 
and die, as they probably will, the English stocks are certain to get 
a bad name. 


27 Alexandrine Parrakeets, 


This malpractice, all too common in the past, is much to be 
deprecated ; it is, of course, misrepresentation of the worst kind. 
Potential purchasers are strongly recommended to avoid dealings with 
any such advertiser. 

* * * 

D. Bowles, the Director-Secretary, reports of the Penguins in the 
Zoological Park, Edinburgh, 1951 

“King Penguin: Eleven eggs were laid ; five proved infertile, 
one chick dead in shell, one chick hatched and died a few hours later. 
The remaining four eggs hatched and there is every prospect of the 
young ones being fully reared. 

Gentoo Penguin: Two young hatched and reared. Eight days 
after hatching one of the chicks was at least twice the bulk of the 
other. ‘The weakling was removed and successfully hand-reared by 
keeper Victor Scott and his wife. 

Maccaroni Penguin: ‘Two pairs nested and each produced one 
youngster, but unfortunately the first to be hatched was found dead ; 
the other was reared.” A. A. P. 

* * * 


NEWS FROM AMERICA 


Lee S. Crandall and S, Dillon Ripley have been elected Fellows of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
% * * 


Dr. E. Beraut writes from Rio de Janeiro: My collection of 
Humming birds now includes all the twenty-five species living in the 
region of Rio de Janeiro ; I have added Ruby-Topaz and Polythmus 
from Pernambuco, and the beautiful Vhalurania baeri from Matto- 
Grosso. They all do perfectly well. I have had for 15 months a pair 
of Petasophora. 1 feed them as follows : 

Early morning and 1 p.m.: 190 c.c. of water; 18 c.c. of honey ; 
7 c.c. of condensed milk; 2 c.c. of meat extract (Wilson’s or 
Armour’s), and one drop of a solution of 600.000 units Vitamin D* 
and 100,000 units Vitamin A in 30 c.c. of peanut oil. 
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At 5 p-m.: 190 c.c. water; 18 c.c. honey; 5 cg. of vitamin C, 
to which I add twice a week 5 mg. of Vitamin B'. 

This diet is supplemented by live fruit flies, but these are not eaten 
by all Humming birds. Those who need it most are the species of 
thamphodon-Glaucts—Phatornis-Pygmornis group which live well with me 
and are most attractive. They lack bright metallic colours, but their 
flight is extremely graceful and they become extraordinarily tame. 

I am soon going to Matto-Grosso and hope to bring back some 
nice species. 

* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By JoHN YEALLAND 

As was to be expected, the arrival of Mr. Frost with a collection of 
Indo-Malaysian birds resulted in the addition of some attractive 
specimens to the Society’s collection. 

These included a Ceylon Hill Mynah* (Eulabes ptilogenys) ; a pair 
of Javan Black-throated Fruitsuckerst (Chloropsis cochinchinensis 
nigricollis), of which an excellent coloured plate appeared in the 
AVICULTURAL MaGaAzinE (Fifth Series, Vol. II], No. 1, 1937), together 
with a description by Mrs. Wharton-Tigar ; two Turquoise Fairy 


Bluebirds (/rena turcosa) ; one Greater Bird of Paradise (Paradisea 


apoda) ; one Timor Crimson-winged Parrakeet (Aprosmictus jonquil- 


aceus), and one Javan Jungle fowl (Gallus varius 

The presentations include a pair of tame Globose Curassows (Crax 
globicera) ; a Virginian Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) ; a pair of 
Bullfinches (Pyrrhula p. nesa) ; a Nepal Hill Mynah (£ulabes intermedia) ; 
a Yellow-fronted Amazon Parrot (Amazona ochrocephala) ; a Razor- 
bill (Alca torda), and a Lapwing (Vanellus vanellus), while those received 
in exchange were a pair of Demoiselle Cranes (Anthropoides virgo 
a Blood-breasted (or Bleeding-heart) Pigeon (Gallicolumba luzonica 
a lutino Indian Ring-necked Parrakeet (Psittacula krameri manillensis 
two Greenland White-fronted Geeset (Anser albifrons flavirostris) ; 


, 


an Imperial Pheasant (Genneus imperialis); a Mikado Pheasant 
(Calophasis mikado) and two Hoopoes (Upupa epops). A Naked-throated 
Bell bird (Casmarhinchos nudicollis) ; a Black-footed Penguin (Spheniscus 
demersus) ; two Pekin Robins (Leiothrix lutea), and one Rain Quail 
(Coturnix coromandelica) were purchased and a fine Satyr Tragopan 
(Tragopan satyra) and a pair of Upland Geese (Chloephaga picta) were 
transferred from Whipsnade. 

An exciting event was the arrival a few days ago of two pairs of the 
Scarlet-tufted Malachite Sunbird * (Nectarinia johnstoni), an alpine form 


from Mount Kenya. 


* Species new to the collection. 
+ Sub-species new to the collection. 
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A further two Black-footed penguin chicks have been hatched, and 
two more eggs have been laid. 

The Emu, which has been provided with a new and more acceptable 
husband, has laid six eggs. 

The Ceylon Fish-Owl’s one egg proved to be infertile : the Fraser’s 
Eagle-Owls and the Great Eagle-Owls are nesting. 


REVIEWS 


A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING EAST O. THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By Ouin Sewatt Petrincitt, Jr. Illustrations by GEORGE 
Mixkscu Sutron. Oxford University Press. 659 pages. $5.00. 
1951. 


This is a book for all bird enthusiasts who travel—ana which of 
them does not—whether only in day-dreaming fancy or vicariously 
by the spoken or printed word, or in neighbourhood ramble, or, best 
of all, by pilgrimage over hill and down dale on the endless public 
highway for personal, first-hand, on-the-spot observation and enjoy- 
ment of birds and their ways and the places where they sojourn or 
dwell. This guide to bird-finding will be found to be no mere recital 
of grouped bird and place names, useful on occasion though uninspiring 
as dishwater, but a treasury of bird lore—rich, yet not lush, with 
descriptive aids to the imagination. 

In other words, this book is encyclopedic with respect to its main 
intent, which is to be ‘a guide to the exact locales of each species 

. with detailed information on how to reach each spot, where to 
stay overnight . . . what birds are to be found at what times and at 
what places”, and yet, despite the preponderantly utilitarian 
purposes, decidedly “ literary ’’—-written with care in choice of 
subject matter and with charm of style to please aesthetically as well 
as to inform. 

The book should nourish the ambition, which presumably every 
ornithologist has, whether professional or amateur, to visit in the 
course of the years the east-state bird haunts most famed and others 
most alluring to him personally—an achievement far from insuperable 
in this age of the motor car and rapid transit at individual whim. 

So, ye lovers of birds in the wild, have this volume at hand when 
next you plan a cross-country business, professional, or vacation trip. 
Though its many pages include an elaborate index and a vast store 
of information, it has been kept to “ pocket size ’’—altogether an 
ideal ** field companion ”’, easy to carry, handle, consult. 


Cart NAETHER. 





NOTES 


WAS FLIEGT DENN DA ? (JUST WHAT IS FLYING THERE ?). 
By Dr. Hernricu Frieinc. 56 silhouettes, 1o1 black-and-white, 
and 324 coloured illustrations. Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 
W. Keller and Co., Stuttgart, 1950. 106 pages. $2.00. 


Without question this handy, pocket-sized book, containing useful 
and easily understood tables and illustrations of 396 species of 
Middle-European birds, is one of the best published to date. It 
constitutes an entirely new revised edition of a book by the same 
title, authored by Goetz and Kosch a good many years ago. Already 
in an edition of 92,000 copies, the book bids fair to become a best 
seller, and no wonder. 

It is very compact, giving first of all a seven-point explanation for 
the use of the various tables. The following first section offers a review 
of essential characteristics for identifying distinct groups of birds, as 
songbirds, birds of prey, pigeons, etc. These characteristics are stated 
very concisely and clearly and excellent silhouettes, usually showing 
the bird flying, add greatly to emphasize significant traits of the birds. 

The finest (and beautiful) aspect of this splendid little book is the 
coloured illustrations, and I have yet to see more natural ones 
in any bird-book anywhere. The colours are superb and the poses 
so lifelike as to make recognition a pleasure and a privilege indeed. 
Opposite each coloured plate—it illustrates anywhere from ten to 
fifteen different species of birds—we find data relating to the size, 
special characteristics, habitat, and name (scientific and German) of 
each bird. If only the English names had been added, what a sale 
this book would find among English-speaking bird students ! 

Unquestionably this little book sets a standard in avian literature. 
Would that we had its equal in beauty, clarity, and compactness as 
relating to birds of other countries. A “‘ must ”’ for every bird student’s 
library. CarL NAETHER. 
* 


NOTES 
BREEDING LLEGANT PARRAKEETS. 

In my collection of Parrakeets I have pairs each of Pennants, Many Colours, 
Stanleys, Redrumps, Bourkes, Princess of Wales, and three pairs of Elegants plus 
one young hen of 1951 breeding 

I was very thrilled to end up the season with eighteen young Elegants from the 
three pairs and the results are in a way rather interesting, indeed, the whole story 
has its points. 

The original pair arrived from Australia in the autumn of 1946, having been 
bred in the early part of that year. I was not disappointed when they did not breed 
in 1947 because of their age, but they grew into beautifully strong, healthy birds. 
They developed a taste for a sma!l brand of sunflower seed I was using at the time, 
and ever since all have had little other than plain canary and the above sunflower 
occasionally a little white millet, but except during the winters they have consumed 
a great amount of green food, with seeding heads of dandelion as first favourite. In 
fact, all my young Elegants have been reared largely om these dandelion seed heads. 

In 1948 they had three young ones, which I kept for stock, putting therm in an 
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aviary by themselves. These became very fine birds—fully better than their parents. 
Still 1 did not expect anything from the young ones that year. The old pair again 
(1949) had three young—they have not varied from their established practice of 
three per year. Then | missed the young hen who, as | say, was occupying a flight 
with her two brothers. I found her in a log which I had not troubled to remove, 
sitting very closely on four eggs. Three duly hatched and were reared, but 
Query A—which was the father? Both young cocks attended the young which, 
with three “ parents ’’, developed into grand birds. These | disposed of. 

I started 1950 with three pairs—the original pair, brother and sister (here I was 
apparently lucky enough to select the correct partner for the hen), and the other 
young cock with a hen I obtained from a member of the A.S. Results in 1950 were 
the usual three from pair No. 1, three from pair No. 2, but nothing at all from pair 
No. 3—-the hen not settling down very well. 

1951 found me with the same three pairs not expecting anything out of the 
ordinary. But this time all three pairs went to nest. Pair No. 1, three eggs (as 
usual), three hatched and reared ; pair No. 2, four eggs (ditto), three hatched and 
reared ; pair No. 3, five eggs (a pleasant surprise), five hatched and reared. These 
actually surpassed anything I have yet had. and it is a young hen from this nest 
that I have kept. 

Then to my agreeable surprise pair No. 2 went to nest again and laid the usual 
four eggs, hatching and rearing three as before—making nine in the two seasons. 

Not to be outdone—and perhaps because it was “ Festival Year ’’—pair No. 3 
decided to have “ another go”’ and laid four eggs, which duly hatched and were 
reared. Nine in one season ! All the time I was on tenter hooks in case the Duke of 
Bedford’s ** X ”’ found out what was going on up North, but apparently ** he” or 
“it” was fully occupied with more valuable collections than mine. I hope this 
account does not come to the notice of ** X ”’ otherwise I may get a visit next year. 

Be that as it may, all my surplus youngsters have gone, and if their new owners 
get as much thrill out of them as I have had it will make up for many of the 


disappointments we get in this avicultural business. l. Bary 


* a * 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BIRD SHOWS 


Although I have both judged and exhibited at shows and would not condemn 
bird shows as being always, of necessity, evil institutions, I must confess I find 
myself in a considerable measure of agreement with Mr. Goodwin. Standard show 
cages for British, budgerigars and many foreign are much too small and are 
calculated to make the bad impression on visitors Mr. Goodwin refers to. Usually 
nothing short of an earthquake will shift the average British citizen out of established 
custom but, for the sake both of the birds and of the good name of aviculture, such 


an earthquake is long overdue in the Bird Fancy. Beprorp. 


CROWHOLT, 
WoburRN, 
BLETCHLEY, BUCKS. 


WANTED—A FEMALE DUCORPS’S COCKATOO 
1 have a male Ducorps’s Cockatoo (Cacatua ducorpsti) from the Solomon Islands, 
which I should like to pair with a hen bird of the same species ; and I should be 
most grateful if any member of the Avicultural Society has a hen they would let me 
know, so we could come to an arrangement over breeding from them. My bird 
is very healthy and full of life—it talks a little—it says “* Hello Polly ~ 
I was most interested to read Mr. G. Iles’ article in the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE 
of 1950, on the Belle Vue Zoo collection of birds, but in my humble opinion I believe 
their bird to be a Bare-eyed Cockatoo. There is a plate of this Cockatoo in Goulds 
Birds of New Guinea, volume y, plate 47. PH. MaxweL. 
Tue Zoo Park, 
WHIPSNADE, 
DunstABLe, BEbs. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
J. Senta, at Bright Chan, Detagen, Oo Daten, Proposed by Miss K. 
J. Basmare, 13 5 a Rees, Greeny Neer, Nr. Kidderminster. Proposed by 


L. J. Berruox, Oliver, B.C., Canada. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


A. F. H. Biaauw, O.B.E., “de Wissel,” R: -B.), Holland. 
A uw issel,” Rysbergen (N.-B.) Proposed by 


A. ee Og Eheiays Den Bee Batiey, N.2. Proposed by Miss K. 


B. oe Davane, 4 et . Medlock Road, Woodhouses, Ashton-u-Lyne, Lancs. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


C. G. Fimrtn, 28 Brennan Road, Tilbury, Essex. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


R. Fornerincuam, 16 Fore Street, Johnshaven, Montrose, Scotland. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 


R. E. Gonsry, Rt. 8, Box 107-A, Greenville, So. Car., U.S.A. Proposed by F. H. 
Rudkin, Sr. bg 


J. Granam, Bushey Park, Ballyskeagh, Newtownards, Co. Down, Ireland. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


H. Mount Pleasan Underdale, York. 
Gauss, Mount Pl t, Hanging Grimston, Kirby Proposed 


Bertm Harrison, Box 10, Lidingo 1, Sweden. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
H. J. Hempstep, 12 Park Road, North Walsham, Norfolk. Proposed by Miss K. 


G. Kavanacu, Ormonde House, Arklow, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 


T. Kaurcnt, 48 Borough Street, Salford 6, Lancs. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


Jj. W. Lesrer, F.L.S., F.Z.S,, c/o The Zoological Society of London, Regent's Park, 
N.W. 8. Proposed by J. Yealland. 


J. Linpsay, 16 Bridge Street, Brechin, Angus. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

G. T. Murray, 2657 Blake Road, Gary, Indiana, U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 

J. B. Siena, c/o Messrs. Bovril, Ltd., 123 Chaussée de Mons, Brussels, Belgium. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


D. G. MaclInrosu, Reiffer Park, Sorbie, Newton-Stewart, Wigtownshire. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


J. P. New, 4 Pearse Street, Athlone, Ireland. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


R. A. Nurry, 109 Farnan Avenue, Walthamstow, London, E.17. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner 


Mrs. Dewrrr Pansuatz, Hot Springs Road, Montecito, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
U.S.A. Proposed by Mrs. Peter Cooper Bryce. 
a ee, Stoneyburn, By Bathgate, West Lothian. Proposed by 


J. J. Puanr, 67a Chestergate, Macclesfield, Cheshire. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
J. Ropcers, 4 Conitor Estate, Newton Abbot, Devon. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


F. H. acer grd and Fillmore Streets, Fillmore, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
F. H. Rudkin, Sr 


R. S. Sennerr, $54 Concord Avenue, Toronto, Canada. Proposed by T. Crewes. 
“ae 33 Victoria Street, Campbellton, New Brunswick, Canada. Proposed 
A. A. Prestwich. 

Smrrn 


, 11 High Street, Nairn, Scotland. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


Sura, 10 South Bay Road, Repulse Bay, Kong Kong. Proposed by A. A. 
C. Surron, Chusch Farm, Lit:le Barningham, Matlaske, Norwich. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


j. Ticxie, 277 Manchester Road, Blackrod, Nr. Chorley, Lancs. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 


H. F. 

by 
A. J. 
S. H. 
j. Ww. 








W. Upson, 1 Golden Lion Lane, Harwich, Essex. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
_ Watre, 6 Attwood Street, Kidagrove, Staffs. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
gf a ge ee ee Proposed by 


Ss. D. W. Oakhill Nr. Lancs. 
D. Wana, 13 Road, Maghull, Liverpool, Proposed by 


A. J. West, 47 Weymouth Street, Leicester. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
R. Wyium, Jr., 20 Marchlands Avenue, Bo’ness, West Lothian. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 


Jj. Yarnewt, Barnack, Nr. Stamford, Lincs. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The thirty-five Candidates for Election, proposed in poe ar Pa 5° 1952, 
number of the AvicuLTuRAL Macazine, were duly elected members of the Society. 


READMITTED 
Mrs. H. Denny, C.B.E., J.P., The Chantry, Horsham, Sussex. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Sir me i Davs, I.C.S., F.Z.S., to Beresfords, Boughton Monchelsea, Nr. Maid- 
stone, t. 

Miss M, Fetsreap, to 108 Beulah Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

H. Foaa, to 190 Station Road, Wylde Green, Sutton Coldfield, nr. Birmingham. 

K. Hit, to 93 Elmhurst Drive, Hornchurch, Essex. 

Dr. E. Hinprz, to The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 

H. A. Mrrcwe.z, to 2 Stuart Street, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. 

G. W. Noreen, to 10440 7th Avenue, N.W., Seattle 77, Washington, U.S.A. 

Dr. A. R. Rosertson, to P.O. Box 95, Kroonstad, O.F.S., South Africa. 
C. vAn Dyx, to Fabriekstraat 6, Tilburg, Holland. 


H. 
H. J. van Heysr, to Van Stolk Trading Co., 427 Grand Parade Centre, Castle 
Street, Capetown, South Africa. 
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